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To OWNERS OF:HOMES, 
new or old, who are in- 
terested in improving 
their warmth and redu- 
cing their fuel billsat least 
one-third, we offer a fine- 
ly illustrated book about 
the IpgeaLTYPE A Heat 
Macuine. It will be 
mailed on receipt of your 
request at either address 
below. 














From @ painting by Am KELLEY 


Epwin Goopa _t, of Hackensack, N.J., 
took out his old-fashioned wasteful 
heating plant and installed an IDEAL 


TYPE A Bolter. 


“Tam told you call it a ‘Heat Machine’,” 
he writes. “I call it almost human; its ap- 
petite is exceedingly considerate of my 


pocket-book.” 


Without any reflection on the human 
race, we beg leave to point out one respect 
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“ALMOST HUMAN’—says Mr. Goodall 


in which the Ipzat TYPE A is more than 
human. 

The human aristocrat frequently proves 
to be an expensive guest. The Ipzat TYPE 
A Heat Macuine—an aristocrat in every 
other detail—not only does better work 
than an ordinary boiler, but does it at 
much smaller cost. 

Thousands of owners have found, like 
Mr. Goodall, that it pays for itself in the 
fuel it saves. 
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OON, soon the gypsy call of 
spring—and the urge of open 
roads — and that warm glow of 
pride experienced owners enjoy 
with Mason Cords. For, nomatter 
how gruelling the way, or how end- 
lessthe unrolled miles; there is ever 
that sportive zest on cords so dis- 
tinctive, so rugged, so dependable. 


Branches in Principal Cities 





THE MASON TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY. KENT, OH/O 
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The ~ of commerce most 
generously serve those who make 
best use of their finest tools 


One does not win in the severe 
competition for success, unless 
one has the equipment for win- 
ning. 

In a giant share of the rr 
institutions of the civilized world 
the Mimeograph is a powerful 
tool for the beating down of costs 
and the speeding up of efficiency. 
When the Mimeograph moves 
in, sloth and extravagance be- 
come distressing interlopers. 
That is the reason why it is to- 
day performing such wide-spread 
and important service every- 
where. 

It is the great economizer. 


Five thousand clean-cut copies 


NINESGRAPH| 


of a typewritten sheet, form 
blank, design or picture is its 
hourly output. 


It does this important work 
privately, and at almost negligible 
cost. 


And its twin, the Mimeoscope, 
by which illustrations, cartoons, 
diagrams, maps, etc., are easily 
traced upon the stencil for quick 
duplication, has added tremen- 
dously to its usefulness. 


Why not ascertain today just 
what this efficient tool of modern 
commerce can do for you? We 
will send, without charge, booklet 
“W-3.” Address now A. B. Dick 
Company, Chicago. 








It's a Hard World for Poets 


~RNEST Dowson, in a New York restaurant, 
. cried for madder music and for stronger wine. 
got the madder music. 
*** 
Villiam Butler Yeats decided he would arise and 
now, and go to Innisfree. He hopes to have the 
port formalities completed in about six months. 
*** 
ercy Bysshe Shelley met a traveler from an an- 
e land, who said: “You can have it for just what 
ost me. Smuggled, every bit of it.” 
**“* * 
ira Teasdale asked of the night of stars what she 
ild give her love, and an advertising aviator 
te on the sky in letters of flame: “Snagproof 


x* * 
eated one day at the organ, Adelaide Anne Proc- 
vas weary and ill at ease, simply because no one 
ever told her how to use auto-suggestion. 


Robert Browning's query as to what porridge had 
John Keats was immediately answered by eleven en- 
terprising manufacturc7s of cereals. 

*x** * 

Henry W. Longfellow shot an arrow into the air. 
Thirty days. 

** * 

Citizens, hearing Francois Villon inquire as to the 
whereabouts of the snows of yesteryear, took him 
down a side street and showed him some, apologiz- 
ing for the inefficiency of the Street Cleaning De- 
partment. 

x** * 

William Wordsworth wandered lonely as a cloud. 
Later, he told reporters that it was a tall man and a 
short man, and that several hundred dollars in bills 
in an inside pocket had been overlooked. 

** * 

Kipling talked o’ gin an’ beer, but after a while 

nobody paid any attention to him. 


Boy: A-a-h! Gee! this here spring cleanin’ makes me sick. I hate green grass an’ I hate 
the smell uv burnin’ leaves, an’ robins and things. 





February Up betimes, looking 
24th through the publick 
prints, and shamed at my 
indifference to the dispatches of im- 
port, but Lord! I can make nothing 
of the world’s problems, nor could I 
alter grave situations for the better 
did I understand them. I doubt, 
however, if my stupidity in such mat- 
ters will work me harm, there being 
slight chance of Sam’s answering 
any call to publick life, and if he 
do, it will be to greater advantage 
for me to know what clothes to se- 
lect than what our policy in the Pa- 
cific should be. . . .To an inn with 
Kate Mitchell for luncheon, and she 
undecided, as usual, as to what dishes 
to choose, which always enrages me. 
And she did ask the waiter if this 
and that were good to-day until I 
was out of all patience with her. As 
if he would know or tell her should 
anything not be! I do give thanks 
to God that I can eat everything in 
the world save cocoanut and organs, 
for it does simplify existence ex- 
tremely except when calves’ liver is 
served, and even then there is al- 
ways the bacon. . . .Mr. Cartwright, 
lately come from Africa, to dine with 
us, and he tells me that he has 
brought us a marmoset for a pres- 
ent, but after he had gone Sam 
threatened me with divorce should I 
accept it. 


February Sam a-singing, “O Day 

25th of All the Week the 
(Lord’s Day) Best!” which is far from 
the truth. And A. Dodds did prove 
it by calling us early from Green- 
wich to ask what a lyric poem of 
three letters could be, he being 
halted with a cross-word puzzle, and 


when I responded “ode,” he did 
heave a sigh of disgust, as though 
he regretted having cast thirty cents 
away for naught. . . .A college youth 
to luncheon with us, the son of one 
of Sam’s clients. And when he did 
remark apropos of nothing at all 
that he lived only to go to Russia, I 
asked the reason therefor, and he 
quoth, I hear that the Russian wom- 
en are never boring or never vul- 
gar. With a straight face, too. Lord! 
the sage who said that youth is a 
period through which we all must go 
in order to be made tolerable for the 
rest of mankind knew whereof he 
spoke. And this boy, despite the 
airiest talk that ever I heard in my 
life, did eat provender sufficient for 
three day-laborers. 


February Lay late, pondering on 
26th this and that, especially 
the absent-mindedness in- 
to which I am falling, for I am not 
old enough yet, God knows, to, hand 
a taxicab chauffeur my walking-stick 
in lieu of his fee, as I did the other 
day. Nor do I listen to what people 
are saying to me, neither, so that 
often I am at my wits’ end whether 
to say Yes or No when they inter- 
rupt their discourse with a direct 
question. .In the shops all day 
buying apparel for our servants, a 
dull business, but I did enliven it by 
purchasing a pair of earrings for 
myself, very handsome, and made of 
the feathers of the Howo bird pasted 
on old gold. I suppose they are per- 
ishable, but when I reflect that the 
days of man are but as grass, it 
seems folly to expect too much of 
gauds and baubles. 
» 2 


La Dumb Belle Sans Merci 
(With a Little Help from Johnny Keats) 


“A what can ail you, stupid 
dolt ? 


You give a guy the frozen creeps: 
Quit actin’ like a two-year colt 
And can the weeps! 


“I see a bandage on your brow: 
Your nose is flatter 
Chink’s ; 
Your eyes look green; no, pink, | 
vow— 
How come the blinks ?” 


than a 


“I took a dame t’a dance one night, 
Some pip she was, some knockout 
jane! 
Her hair was bobbed, her feet were 
light, 
So was her brain. 


“We danced each 
band played, 
And in between we hit the booze, 
You should of seen her balconade! 
Sweet baby’s shoes! 


dance that jazz 


*. . .1 leaves her for a little smoke, 
And when I'm back, the dance to 
ask, : 
She’s parkin’ with a college bloke 
Aroun’ my flask! 


***VYou double-crossin’ minx!’ I shout, 
And as I starts to grab a hold 
Her cakie friend lets go a clout 
And knocks me cold! 


“So that is why I’m mopin’ here, 


And feelin’ like a busted king. 
That Dumb Belle still rings in my 
ear, 
And cuckoos sing.” M. L. 
Any First-Nigh Audience 
ORGNETTES and white waist- 
coats, ermine cloaks and gar- 
denia buttonholes, tiaras and top-hats. 
Critics in black fedoras, in brown 
derbies, in homespun caps. Song 
writers in checked suits. Literary 
women in bone-rimmed spectacles. 
Plume fans and silk mufflers, cloth 
of gold turbans and patent-leather 
pumps, fur neck-pieces and silver- 
topped canes. Semi-successful play- 
wrights, actors out of a job, produc- 
ers, movie stars in purple collars. 
Dowagers and débutantes, maga- 
zine cover artists and opera singers, 
cubists and dancing men, friends of 
the company. relations. The 
author of the piece nervously clew- 
ing a five-cent cigar in the drug- 
store around the corner. 








LONG time ago, long before 
there was any synthetic gin in 
the world, there lived a knight. He 
was an excellent knight, as knights 
go—about 100 proof. He had a way 
with dragons. They fell for him. 
Now and again, with a royal and 
negligent gesture, he would slip a 
dragon to a damosel whom he thought 
particularly pretty and pleasant. In 
the laws of chivalry, dragon-slip- 
ping was the greatest tribute a 
knight could pay to a damosel and 
was rated right along with a good 
dinner, tickets to the theatre, inde- 
structible pearls, police dogs, closed 
cars, and charge accounts. 
When the knight met the Blessed 
Damosel he was so impressed that 
he brought her three dragons in one 


week. As soon as that got about 


everybody went shopping for wed- 
ding presents. 
So they were married, and for a 





\ 


Good Night, Good Knight 


time everything was extremely rosy. 
The dragons held a conclave and 
discussed seriously taking up protec- 
tive coloring. Only the oldest drag- 
on dissuaded them, and the younger 
dragons called him a conservative 
old fossil for his trouble. 

But one evening, rather shame- 
facedly, the knight brought home a 
smallish dragon. The damosel lost 
her temper. “What do you call that ?” 
she asked scornfully. 

“Your dragon, darling,” he said. 

“Dragon? It looks more like a liz- 
ard. I want a big one, dear.” 

“But,” said the knight, “you had 
a big one yesterday.” 

“What of it?” asked the damosel. 
“When you asked me to marry you, 
you promised to bring me a first- 
class dragon every day—a great fire- 
breathing, man-devouring dragon.” 

“Yes, dear, I did,” said the knight, 
“but seriously, a dragon a day is a 


ij 


large order. Couldn’t we do with— 
er—that is—” 

“The trouble with you,” 
mented the Blessed Damosel acidly, 
“is your so-called temperament. You 
are really an excellent dragon killer. 
But you are shirking.” 

“Yes, dear,” answered the knight. 

But now there was no more joy in 
his heart. He was weary and unin- 
terested. He developed indifference 
and carelessness. Carelessness in 
the dragon-killing business is fatal. 
Eighteen months after he had sug- 
gested supplying daily Grade-A drag- 
ons, the old conservative one was 
crunching his bones, while the 
Younger Element looked on in 


abashed silence. 
** * 


com 


The Blessed Damosel cried bit- 
terly for a long time. Then she 
lived happily ever after on the 
knight’s life insurance. 


H. W. H. 


“I hope, my dear, that you don’t drink cocktails and carry a flask about with you, as I am told 


some young ladies do nowadays.” 


“No indeed, I’m on the water wagon for a whole month.” 





Ballade of Winter Sports 


ET others freeze their ears and ski, 
And joy to fill their necks with snow. 
That temperature means naught to me 
Which goes to zero or below. 
I lace no skate on frigid toe; 
To smite the puck I’m ne’er cajol'd. 
They give me pains, not “healthy glow,” 
These winter sports—they leave me cold. 


Snowshoes and I do not agree; 
In overshoes I stand more show. 
I skid no boat on ice-bound sea, 
When Boreas begins to blow. 
Some, violent, on their stomachs throw 
Themselves to coast—for fun, I’m told. 
I shook and forswore long ago 
These winter sports—they leave me cold. 


The frequent change of hosiery, 
The nose-that’s running—to and fro— 
The knickered femininity, 
The men who let their whiskers grow, 
Are winter sports that cause me woe, 
Put silver threads among the gold. 
I must confess I’m con, not pro 
These winter sports—they leave me cold. 


L’Envoi. 
Prince, count me out, if you should go 


Up to Lake Placid. I'll make bold 
To state I’m no blame Eskimo. 


These winter sports—they leave me cold. F. D. 


Fables for Farmers 


S I understand it,” ellipsed Percy Pearidge, the 
well and favorably known ensilage expert of the 
Calicoon, Vt., dairy farm, “the reason why prices of 
everything us agriculturists’ got to sell is low, while 
prices of what we buy has gone sky-hootin’, along with 
interest and freight rates, is scarcity of capital. Been 
readin’ about it in a mighty kind letter wrote by one of 
them financiers down in William Street, New York. Says, 
says he, this deplorable !ack of interest on the part of ¢ 
ruralists in seven per cent. gold bonds means that every- 
thing is depressed for lack of capital. Struggling cor- 
porations that only made thirty-six per cent. profits last 
vear is forced to pay dividends in stock certificates, the 
supply of paper out of which capital is made having been 
exhausted by concerns printing oil-well debentures for 
the country trade. This William Street fellow says that 
it is their capital that sets the wheels of industry a-hum- 
min’, and makes the farmer prosperous by giving him a 
market. Looked it up in my boy’s history book last night, 
and by jing, he’s right. When the first settlers landed on 
our shores they hadn’t no capital, and had a mighty hard 
time to make a livin’. After "bout two hundred years 
they heard that capital had been invented over in Europe, 
so they sent and got some, and now they make it right 
down there in New York. ’Course it’s rough on the banks 
that useter make a fair profit, since now they ain’t hardly 
none of them makes more’n forty per cent. a year lending 
out somebody else’s capital, but if they’s any ways we can 
help them bankers by cuttin’ down their income taxes, or 
payin’ higher interest rates, we're for it.” 
W. G. 


Egoist: I am proud to say I started out in life a barefooted boy. 
Girl: Well, well, and are those shoes you're wearing your very own? 





Gettysburg Up-to-Date 


“ ERE’S the President’s ad- 

H dress,” said the busy City 
Editor. “Looks pretty dull, but of 
course we've got to run it. Better 
mark it First Page Rush and shoot 
it into type with some good snappy 
sub-heads.” 

The star copyreader of the 
Morning Whiz understood. In less 
than no time he had carried out in- 
structions. The story appeared in 
next day’s Whis as follows: 

GeiryssurG, Pa.—President Lin- 
coln addressed a large gathering here 
to-day on the occasion of the dedica- 
tion of the soldiers’ national ceme- 
tery. He spoke as follows: 


Recalls Birth 
of Nation 

Fourscore and seven years ago our 
fathers brought forth on this con- 
tinent a new nation conceived in 
liberty and dedicated to the proposi- 
tion that all men are created equal. 
Asserts Strife 
Is Acid Test 

Now we are engaged in a great 
civil war, testing whether that na- 
tion, or any nation so conceived and 
so dedicated, can long endure. 

We are met on a great battlefield 
of that war. 
Sifts Causes 
of Death-Toll 

We have come to dedicate a por- 
tion of that field as a final resting 
place for those who here gave their 
lives that that nation might live. 


Administration’s Policy 
Vigorously Defended 

It is altogether fitting and proper 
that we should do this. 


Status ef Ground 
Unchanged by Ceremony 

But in a larger sense, we cannot 
dedicate, we cannot consecrate, we 
cannot hallow this ground. The 
brave men, living and dead, who 
struggled here have consecrated it 
od above our poor power to add or 
detract. 


Pled ves Faith in 
Worlds Memory 

The world will little note nor long 
remember what we say here, but it 
can never forget what they did here. 
Would Make Pact 
Binding on All 

It is for us, the living, rather to 
be dedicated here to the unfinished 























An Old Italian Garden 


work which they who fought here 
have thus far so nobly advanced. 


Says Nation Must 
Rally to New Effort - 

It is rather for us to be here dedi- 
cated to the great task remaining be- 
fore us—that from these honored 
dead we take increased devotion to 
that cause for which they gave the 
last full measure of devotion; that 
we here highly resolve that these 
dead shall not have died in vain; 
that this nation under God shall have 
a new birth of freedom, and that 
government of the people, by the 
people (Applause), for the people 
(Cheers), shall not perish from the 
earth. (Prolonged applause.) 

F. W. 


“My body is in the valley,” sings 
one of our younger poets, “but my 
soul is among the mountain tops.” 

Apparently one of these sad cases 
of a poet being unable to keep body 
and soul together. 


Roundel 


HE’S passing fair; but so de- 
mure is she 
So quiet is her gown, so smooth her 
hair, 
That few there are who note her 
and agree 
She’s passing fair. 


Yet when was ever beauty held more 
rare 
Than simple 

modesty ? 
What fostered charms with 
could compare ? 


heart and maiden 


virtue 


Alas, no lover ever stops to see; 
The best that she is offered is the 
air. 
Yet—if the passing mark is minus 
) 
She’s passing fair. 
D. P. 
The Canadian border is only an 
“imaginary line,” and the bootleg- 
gers apparently have no imagination. 











Things LI FE “Would Rather 
Like to Know 


HETHER the new immigra- 
tion law will not force more 
Americans to really work. 
x * * 

Why Senator Wadsworth is rush- 
ing to the defense of ex-Secretary 
of War Baker. 

* * * 

Whether Commander Owsley of 
the Legion doesn’t fairly represent 
American opinion. 

x * * 

Whether Columbia University will 
—in a spirit of reciprocity—confer 
a degree of LL.D. or something 
on Abraham Lincoln Erlanger. 

* * * 

Which came first, the caterpillar 
or the butterfly. 

* * * 

Whether Lowden’s hat in the ring 
will draw a Major-General’s head- 
gear from Manila. 

* * * 

‘If it would not be just as well for 
most movie stars to defer writing 
a book until they have read one. 

* * * 

Whether even the ex-Kaiser’s sons 

aren’t quoted above par. 
** * 

What use William H. Anderson 
would have for an Anti-Saloon 
League minus the ante. 

*** * 

If the seal-skin cape is the national 

peasant costume of America. 


Whether as regards the Republican 
Presidential nomination it’s all Hoo- 
ver but the shouting. 

* * * 


If Mrs. Asquith is jealous of Mrs. 
Miles Poindexter. 
* * * 


Whether Mr. McAdoo’s White 
House aspirations have anything be- 
hind them excepting the theory of 
relativity. 

* * * 

Whether Bishop Manning takes the 
stand that ambiguity covers a multi- 
tude of sins. 

* * * 

Whether the coming of spring in 
Hollywood is called the veronal equi- 
nox. 

* * * 

Why the American farmer should 
be willing to trade his dollar for 
thirty cents. 

* * * 

Whether Prince Rupprecht of Ba- 
varia knows enough to stay in 
when he reigns. 

** * 

Whether Lloyd George is coming 
or going. 

*** 

Whether the recent offer of the 
Shubert-Erlanger interests to the 
public for fifty million dollars, was 
to enable them to endow a National 
Theatre. 


Interpretation 
(In One Act) 


Interior of motion pic- 


Scene: 
ture studio. 
* * * 

Occasion: Filming of a scene 
from “David Copperfield,’ to be 
known to the screen as “The Sinister 
Hand.” 

*x* * * 

Characters: LEaryle  Strentleigh, 
the director; Diana Saturn, the star. 
* * * 

THe Director: Now get this, 
You're stuck on this Copperfield guy, 
see ; and he won't give you a tumble, 
He’s fallen hard for this little Dora 
girl, see; and he pulls that “I can 
only be a brother to you, sis’’ stuff 
on vou. But you ain't lettin’ him 
get you sore that way, see? Yow 
love him more than that. So you 
watch this Uriah Heep guy, see? 
He’s the villain of the drayma. He's 
a low-down mutt. He’s worse than 
a censor, see? You're an innocent 
gell, see, but your instinct tells you 
that there's sumpin’ wrong, see? An’ 
you keep your lamps on him, see? 
You ain't gonna let him put nothin’ 
over, even if your sweetie don't love 
you. So when you start for the 
door, see, you're afraid, but still you 
sorta watch what he’s doin’ with 
them papers, see? You got me? 

THe Star: Yeh! 

Tue Director: An’ don’t forget: 
you're an innocent gell. All right? 
Camera! Lights! Action! 

( Curtain.) 
J. K. M. 


The Fly in Amber 
(Sketch of a Palm Beachcomber) 
NALYZE 
You may 

ned 

(Amber) girl should seem so fait, 
Why a mop of straight brown hair 

Should inflame us like a brand 


her lightly, and 
wonder why a tan- 


Have you watched her on the sand? 
Blend of jazz and saraband 
Animates the beaches where 
Anna lies. 


Were she but a bit less bland 
With her facts, less overmanned, 
Each would try to make her care 
For himself alone; but there— 
Bound to keep us all in hand, 
Anna lies. 


R. B. G. 
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The Temptation 
United, you could take it. 


Mars: 


Un-American 


HAT is the exact meaning of the word “un- 

American,” and wherein lies its sting? Katherine 
Fullerton Gerould, who is seldom at a loss for a defini- 
tion, says that it means whatever any particular mob 
dislikes. So it does. It has always meant that among 
other_things. But it means a great deal else besides. 
Having an opinion of your own is, on the face of it, 
un-American. If it were not, the rest of America would 
share your point of view. . 

We must concede in the first place that “American” 
stands for goodness. It is a composite word, meaning 
moral, Christian, intelligent, practical, progressive and 
enlightened. Nothing less than this will fill the bill. 
It is true that the reformative body known as the Ku 
Klux Klan is distinctively American. So is the Anti- 
Saloon League, and Congress, and Tammany, and the 
Pullman sleeping car, and the custom—as national as. the 
stars and stripes—of exonerating women who kill their 
husbands and lovers. In view of the things which are 
daily happening in our Republic—murders on a large and 
liberal scale—it seems unfair, not to say disrespectful, 
to christen it “God’s own country.” Some corners seem 
to have escaped the Heavenly jurisdiction. We can 
hardly hold the Almighty responsible for Herrin and 
Mer Rouge. 


Why then is “un-American” so scalding a reproach? 
If it is hurled at the heads of the dissatisfied who have 
reason for dissatisfaction, it ought to be honorable 
praise. If it is the stereotyped reply to every form of 
criticism, it becomes a harmless~formula. There is 
nothing, as far as we can see, so comprehensively un- 
American as to speak with disrespect of any body of 
voters, Jews, negroes, Methodists, Roman Catholics, 
prohibitionists, leaguers of all kinds and conditions. A 
voter is the most sensitive thing in the world. We can 
say what we like about Indians and Chinese; they 
have no legal right to sensitiveness; but there is a 
sanctity about the ballot which makes its. holder im- 
mune from disparagement. 

For years and years the one epithet with which we 
monotonously pelted Mr. Henry James was “un-Ameri- 
can.” When at last he became a Britisher, we were as 
indignant as if he had not obligingly made good our 
words. Whatever was meant by Mr: James’s un-Ameri- 
canism, it is not likely to become a common quality. 
Humbler souls, branded with the stigma of shame, are 
going more cheaply to perdition. But they would like to 
know the nature of their offense, the standing of the 
jury that convicts them, and the precise significance of 
their sentence. Agnes Repplier. 
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LIFE 


“Further Army Cuts Contemplated” 


—Newspaper Headline 


(With a Few Apologies to Kipling, but Not One to Our Legislators.) 


|AT is our Congress blowin’ for?” said Files- 
on- Parade. 

you out, to turn you out,” the old First Ser- 

int said. 

ikes you look so mad, so mad?” said Files-on- 

rade. 

kin’ I'll be fired, too,’ the old First Sergeant 


re cuttin’ down the Army, and they’re cuttin’ 
n the pay, 
ents are hollow squares, more hollow every 


takin’ all our buddies off, and all our. pride 
Ly, 
hey're ruinin’ the Army there in Congress.” 


ikes the Colonel breathe so hard?” said Files-on- 
ade. 
din’ of his temper in,” the old First Sergeant 
ikes the majors look so red?” said Files-on- 
rade, 





“St ca llX eat — 


“They want to swear, but do not dare,” the old First 
Sergeant said. 

“And the captains and lieutenants, too, must keep their 
thoughts in check, 

For they know that if they say a word they'll get it in 
the neck, 

Though they realize the U. S. A. is headed for a wreck, 

While they're ruinin’ the Army there in Congress.” 


“And are they gettin’ by with it?” said Files-on-Parade. 

“The Army’s fightin’ hard for life,” the old First Ser- 
geant said. 

“What's that that whimpers overhead?” said Files-on- 
Parade. 

“Another bill is passin’ by,” 
said. 

“For they've done the U. S. Army, ’tis a cause of great 
elation, 

That none can ever call us now a Military Nation. 

Ho! the Bolsheviks are grinnin’ at their doctrine’s propa- 
gation, 

After ruinin’ the Army there in Congress !” 
4. GC. M. A. 


the old First Sergeant 








Noah (taking observations from the Ark): Day by day. we are getting wetter and wetter. 
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My Husband Says 


HAT he thinks cook books are works 
of fiction, simply founded on facts. 

But I can make perfectly priceless 
nut pinuchi that I found in the cook 
book. 

We invited his Aunt Julia, on his 
father’s side, to dinner on her birth- 
day. I thought it would be lovely to 

serve goose, for a change. 

My husband said he didn’t think it would be a faur 
pas to shatter the time-honored custom of serving turkey 
on holidays. 

[ wanted to cook the goose myself; I love to have things 
nice for his Aunt Julia. 

She's the poor, rich old lady, with no children, you 
know. 

The cook book said to scrub it thoroughly with soap. 

Katie said she thought plain soap would be best to use, 
and I must rinse it very carefully. 

But I have some lovely French toilet soap with a heav- 
enly odor of violet. 

It is really almost too pungent for toilet use, but I 
thought it would be wonderful to scrub the goose with; 
especially for company. 

I used nearly a whole cake, and the goose looked lovely 
and clean. 

And every time we opened the oven door the kitchen 
was filled with a delightful odor of violet. 


“What stupid parents! 


It came out a wonderful blend of warm browns, and | 
garnished it lavishly with holly, and a necklace of strung 
cranberries, and it looked perfectly stunning. 

My husband’s Aunt Julia said she didn’t care for per. 
fumed goose; and I felt awfully. 

She said if God had given some people the sense He 
gave the poor goose, it would help some, in plain every- 
day life. 

My husband said I must not feel so badly, and | would. 
n't have minded so much, but I got a stunning bottle of 
violet water, in a fdscinating purple satin box, with a 
lavender lining, for his Aunt Julia for Christmas. 

And when I gave it to her she said she had hoped 
she would never see, hear, or smell another violet as long 
as she lived. L. B.S 


Ifs 


OARD all your ifs and count them gladly, 
Saying: “If I had this or this, 
This heavy purse, that stately leisure, 
This laurel leaf, that proffered kiss!” 


Keep them to work a large enchantment 
More yours than all that is your own— 
Dream on them, feast your pride upon them 

As a dog dreams of a buried bone. 





I wish they would stop snoring. I was just getting Havana.” 
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help the 
world if the way could be opened to 
it. The disposition to help is very 
widespread: self-interest and altru- 
ism combine to favor the adventure. 
There are still some hundred per 
cent. hard shells who see no need of 
co-operation with the folks across 
the Atlantic, but nowadays they are 
few. They can make some noise but 
have not much power. The contrary 
disposition came out strong in the 
Lincoln’s Birthday speeches. Mr. 
Harding told an audience in Wash- 
ington that men to-day will save 
themselves if they will forget them- 
selves. Senator Pepper, who spoke in 
Portland, would have us “strike a 
note of service to a suffering world, 
but resolutely decline to enter inter- 
national combinations likely to in- 
volve us in war.’ Whether we are 
less likely to be involved in war by 
declining than by combining, he did 
not discuss, but he did go on to say 
that if we are invited by disputants 
to intervene as a mediator, we may 
well feel called upon to act. “If,” he 
said, “in the interest of world stab- 
ilization, we are willing ourselves to 
make large concessions to debtor na- 
tions, we may well issue a call to 
conference. But as long as we think 
it proper to preserve our part of the 
cargo intact it would be futile to 
summon the other cargo owners and 
urge them to jettison their belong- 
ings to lighten the ship.” 

The inference is that Mr. Pepper 
would have us cancel a lot of claims 
if we could really help the situation 
by doing so. 

The disposition of the people is 





598 Madison Avenue, New York 


right enough, but action to induce a 
reorganization of Europe has to be 
started mainly by the government, 
and our present government is un- 
commonly wary of starting anything. 
Perhaps if the British debt settle- 
ment goes through successfully and 
with a great backing of approbation 
showing in the vote, it will take 
courage and try to do the next thing 
that needs to be done. 





HAT may be to help settle the 

tangle in the Ruhr. It is a deli- 
cate matter to butt into but after the 
experiment has been more fully tried 
out, there may be a conference to 
which we may be inviters. The most 
obvious effect so far of the efforts 
of the Poincaré government to col- 
lect some money has been to per- 
suade observers that the situation 
needs outside help. There is no sign 
yet that the French will be able to 
collect anything at all worthy of the 
cost of the effort. There is an ap- 
preciation of French needs and Ger- 
man obligations but at the same time 
there goes on a development of sym- 
pathy with the Germans as people of 
whom more is required than they can 
do. The French, in going after 
money, power and safety, seem to 
have overlooked the moral values. 
They are doing for G.*many what 
Germany could not have done for 
herself, building up concern for her 
and alarm about her future. They 
are doing the same for France, mak- 
ing observers wonder if she is Hell- 
bent and whether she can be headed 
off in time. So now the best hope 
from the French invasion is that it 
will produce a crisis out of which 
will come a reorganization that will 
amount to something. There is cer- 
tainly no glory for France in the 





Ruhr and there is no sign yet that 
she can get much money out of it. 
Germany can pay France as much as 
she ought to if she develops the will 
to do it and has a fair chance to earn 
the money. 

Mr. C. F. G. Masterman, who has 
written a book about “England  fter 
“War,” tells what reduced income, 
high prices and the load of taxation 
mean there, but when he comes to 


talk about the poorest class he finds 
one great trouble with them to |e the 
expenditure of four or five dollars a 
week per family for drinks. During 
the war England shut down consider- 
ably on rum. After the war the liquor 
traffic got its head again and there 
was an increase in drinking that was 
damaging to social conditions If 
the English are drinking too much, 
as appears, it may be necessary pres- 
ently to cut down their supply of 
stimulants, and perhaps we shal! get 
some good points on how it oug!it to 
be done. If it can be done in (reat 
Britain better than it has been so far 
done here, so much the better. ‘| hey 
will have our experience to stu:ly. 


ONS 
i ¥eeg? 


HE latest jolt of that experi- 

ence is in the conviction and 
sentence of the La Montagnes. Ap- 
parently the four brothers will !iave 
to go to jail in New Jersey for 
breaking the law in the effort to -up- 
ply their friends with cheering bev- 
erages. The inconvenience of guing 
to jail is considerable, but the worst 
of it is usually the disgrace, and in 
the case of these men that ingredient 
does not operate. 

Two classes of law-breakers are 
now prevalent: those who break the 
Volstead law and those who break a 
lot of other laws in trying to enforce 
it. Why not put them all in jail? 
Why play favorites? E. S. M 
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All About Acting 


LEASANT as the applause sounds to Ethel Barry- 
more on the occasion of her reappearance in the 
drawing-room after her sojourn in the fields and on the 
balcony, there must be a slight feeling of “what's the 
use?” in her private ponderings on the question of pub- 
lic taste. For Rose Bernd and Juliet must have been very 
near to her heart, and compared with them, the Lady 
Marjorie Colladine of Sutro’s “The Laughing Lady” is 
something that she could have done years ago with one 
hand while balancing a lamp on a whip with the other. 
Yet the public can hardly be blamed for taking delight 
in hearing her read clever lines as only she can read them. 
And, especially in the second act, “The Laughing Lady” 
is very.smart indeed. It belongs, it is true, to the old 
British cream-and-sugar-please school of patrician drama, 
in which Sir Harrison Whoosis is constantly being shown 
either in or out, and where everybody prefaces each re- 
mark with, “My dear Lady Gertrude, so good of you to 
come!” But it has several pleasantly unusual situations, 
not the least surprising of ‘which is the unexpectedly 
moral ending, whereby everyone concerned is assured of 
a highly miserable future. Miss Barrymore goes back to 
her obtuse husband (McKay Morris), and Cyril Keight- 
ley goes back to his sensible but one-dimensional wife 
(Katharine Emmett), without even the memory of a 
good, normal affair to carry him through the long winter 
evenings. So things look just dandy for a couple of good 
murders along about the following May. 








I T isn’t until you have left the theater that you realize- 


that “Icebound” isn’t really much of an opus. While 
‘ you are there, the acting fools you. 

Owen Davis has written something which, while it is 
far superior to the scented soap he used to manufacture 
especially for the William A. Brady hotels, is still just a 
fairly ordinary tale of New England village life. Espe- 
cially does his last act lose itself in the bureau drawer 
with the pile of other and similar last acts, even to the 
scene in which the heroine goes upstairs and comes down 
again bearing a nice, new, empty black satchel, with 
which-she says she is going to catch the 5:45, at which 
point the hero suddenly realizes that he loves her, yes, 
that he has loved her all along. Some time ago we offered 
a handsome prize to any heroine who, once having gone 
up to get her black satchel, would choose a time to sneak 
out when she would not be intercepted at the foot of the 
stairs by the hero, and who would really catch the 5:45. 
Our bankers still have the prize in their vaults. 

Mr. Davis has, however, filled his rice-pudding with 
a large number of good lines which make it taste like 





something entirely fresh. (We do not refer to the deliber- 
ate comedy lines, most of which can be heard coming two 
blocks away.) But above all, Mr. Harris and his director, 
Mr. Forrest, have assembled a cast each member of which 
contributes a few moments of really exceptional acting. 





HIS department tries to avoid mentioning lists of 

actors who “also did well,” believing that it doesn’t 
make very sparkling reading for anyone except the actors 
mentioned. If you happen not to have seen a play, or 
aren't familiar with many stage names except those of 
Ethel, John and Lionel Barrymore, it isn’t going to be 
worth your while to wait long on a page to find out that 
George Spelvin was excellent as the District Attorney or 
that Hilda Gerble furnished a vivid few minutes as the 
runaway nun. 

In the case of “Icebound,” however, we must record the 
fact that we consider the following bits of acting as good 
in their way as anything the Russian boys and girls could 
compress into moments of equal length. (1) Robert Ames 
recalling the lace on the French girl’s dress, (2) Phyllis 
Povah’s reading of the letter, (3) Willard Robertson’s 
wordless exit in the last act and (4) Edna May Oliver’s 
practically wordless entrance in the first act. This does 
not exhaust the list of worthy bits, or of names deserving 
mention, but it is making a pretty dull paragraph; so the 
best thing to do is to advise you to see “Icebound” and 
take note of the acting. 





3 ILDFLOWER” seemed to us to be one of the 

best musical shows of the season, in spite of what 
the newspaper boys thought of it, True, the book isn’t 
much, but if you’re going in for books you might as well 
stay at home and tell stories every evening. The music, 
written by Herbert Stothart and Vincent Youmans, while 
it may not be so high-class as that of “Caroline,” is just 
about eight times more interesting and novel, and has 
been so skillfully orchestrated that it makes the “Caro- 
line” score sound like Ten Exercises for Tiny Fingers. 
While Edith Day is not one of our thirty favorite leading 
ladies, she does very nicely as the Wildflower, and Olin 
Howland succeeds in carrying the none-too-brilliant com- 
edy along with him into the territory of genuine pathos 
at times. Mr. Hammerstein has again shown that he 
knows where to find eighteen girls who’ combine good 
looks with evidences of human intelligence, to take part 
in his very lively dance numbers. 


R. C. B. 
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Owing to the time it takes to print Lire, readers should verify from the daily 
newspapers the continuance of the attractions at the theatres mentioned. 


More or Less Serious 


Dagmar. Selwyn.—Nazimova in something 
with a paper cover, 
The Fool. Times Square.—Religion made 


easy for beginners. 


Hail and Farewell. 
viewed later. 


Morosco.—To be re- 


Icebound. Sam H. Harris.—Reviewed in 


this issue 


It Is the Law. 
with cut-backs. 


The Last Warning. Klaw.—Murder 
mystery which you take personally. 


Nora Bayes.—Melodrama 





The Love Child. George M. Cohan’s.— 
French home-life, mostly illegal. 

Loyalties. Gaiety—A_ steady, absorbing 
play, well acted. 

The Masked Woman. Midnight 
in the lecher’s chambers. 

The Merchant of Venice. Lyceum.— 


David Warfield as Shylock. 


The Moscow Art Theatre. Fifty-Ninth 
St.—The most impressive Russian embassy 
has had for some time. 


this country 
Peer Gynt. 
luction of a 

Schildkraut. 


Rain. Maxine Elliott’s—The biggest hit 
f the year, showing that people don't mind 
1 good crack in the eye now and then. Es- 
ecially when Jeanne Eagels hands it out. 


Garrick.—A spectacular pro- 
poem-play, with Joseph 


Romeo and Juliet. Henry Miller.—Jane 


Cowl making Juliet credible. 
R. U. R. Frazee. 
vhat may happen to it, 
ntasy. 


-The human race and 
shown in a thrilling 














_ Seventh Heaven. Booth.—Helen Menken 
in an emotional outburst. 

A Square Peg. Punch and Judy.—Ameri- 
can family play, showing a business woman 
miscast as a mother. 

Will Shakespeare. 


tively poetic 
early career. 


Comedy and Things Like That 


Abie’s Irish Rose. Republic.—Where do 
the people come from who keep this going? 
You don’t see them out in the day-time. 


Anything Might Happen. 
reviewed later. 


Give and Take. 
the same barrel as 


Kiki. 
The Laughing 
viewed in this issue. 


Mary the 3rd. Thirty-Ninth St.—Pleasant- 
ly radical views on marriage. 


Merton of the Movies. Cort.—Glenn 
Hunter making it more than mere comedy. 


effec- 
poet’s 


National.—An 
interpretation of the 


Comedy.—To 
Forty-Ninth St. —Out of 
“Abie’s Irish Rose.’ 
Belasco.—Still at it. 


Lady. Longacre.—Re- 


The Old Soak. Plymouth.—A_ genial 
attack on Prohibition. 
Polly Preferred. Little-—Another play 


ew wy the movies, with quite a number of 
laughs concealed in it. 


Rita Coventry. 
next week. 


Bijou.—To be reviewed 


Rose Briar. Empire.—Billie Burke in a 
little something by Booth Tarkington. 


Secrets. Fulton.—Sentiment through three 
generations, with Margaret Lawrence. 


So This Is London! Hudson.—Caricatures 
of British and Americans, 


You and I. JBelmont.—To be reviewed 
later. 


Eye and Ear Entertainment 


Better Times. Hippodrome.—You can’t 
lose much by taking a chance. 

Caroline. Ambassador.—Excellent _high- 
grade music. 

Chauve-Souris. Century Roof.—Singing 
and dancing by Russian enthusiasts. 

The Clinging Vine. Knickerbocker.— 
Peggy Wood in a hit. 

The Dancing Girl. Winter 
improvement on its predecessors. 


Garden.—An 


The Gingham Girl. Earl Carroll.—All 
right. 

Glory. Vanderbilt.—Tuneful and well 
acted. 

Greenwich Village Follies. Shubert.— 
Spectacularly beautiful. 

Lady Butterfly. Globe.—Nothing to brag 


about. 


The Lady in Ermine. 
musical comedy. 


Little Nellie Kelly. 
it moves fast. 


Liza. Daly’s.—Moves even faster, 
to the indefatigable Negro company 


Music Box Revue. Music Box.—Elaborate. 


Sally, Irene and Mary. Forty-Fourth St. 
Still holding their own 


Sun Showers. Astor.—Not quite. 


Century.-—Typical 
Liberty.—At least, 


thanks 


Up She Goes. Playhouse.—Very satis- 
factory. 
Wildfiower. Casino.—Reviewed in this 
issue 
Ziegfeld Follies. New Amsterdam.— 
Several new acts and, thank Heaven, still 


Will Rogers. 





BELEP. 

















“ OR every thousand readers of prose there are less 

than one hundred who have any acquaintance what- 
ever with poetry, and the majority of these only through 
being compelled to hear it read aloud by the author,” 
writes Oliver Herford. And the implied minority who go 
in of their own accord for poetry are at present violently 
divided into those who think T. S. Eliot is a great artist 
and those who think he is a subject for a psychopathic 
ward. 

Such a state of affairs, while deplorable, is easily ex- 
plained. In the first place, a superfluity of minor poets 
is one of the outstanding features of literary history. 
Most of their output has been decidedly sub-minor. Mis- 
understood young men with the barred-soul complex. 
Anzemic women groping blindly in the dark and bursting 
into vers libre about it. Sentimental Peter Bells of both 
sexes laboring under the delusion that they are Words- 
worths. Aged persons recalling the days of their youth. 
Open-air fiends longing to be almost any place where they 
aren’t. It is all too dreadful, and there should really be 
a law about it. 

But as long as there isn’t a law about it, there should 
be more publicity for verse which is worthy of attention. 
Fame may be, as Milton suggested, no plant that grows 
on mortal soil, but it seems too bad that a good poet 
shouldn’t get as swift action from his labors as a good 
actor or good engineer. The discovery of a new poet is 
as exciting as the discovery of a new germ and surely 
more significant than what a legislator from Mississippi 
thinks about the tariff. It is unfortunate that the men 
who make up the newspapers do not see it that way. 

Swift to practice what it preaches, Lire brushes aside 
all fiction this week and takes up some volumes of 
verse. Blushing slightly, it takes up first its own “Poems 
from Lire” (Macmillan), an anthology made up from 
verse which has appeared from time to time in these 
pages, and which is orchestrated, with pleasing decora- 
tions by C. B. Falls, for the lyre, the lute d’amour, trum- 
pet, drum, banjo, horn, harp, piccolo, saxophone and 
phonograph. The lyric group, as such, is the weakest 
link in this musical chain, but Mr. Herford states frankly 
in his preface that he has never heard a lyre himself and 
doesn’t know anybody who has. The banjo, saxophone 
and phonograph groups are delightful, and—oh, well! 
The whole band is of Paul Whiteman calibre. “Poems 
from Lire” should be on every guest-room table. 

** * 


‘““FOEMS from Puncn, 1909-1920” (Macmillan) 

would be a good book to place beside it. It is pain- 
fully evident that little English boys and girls who grow 
up to write for the funny papers show more evidences of 
a classical education and a greater feeling for form than 
do little Americans. “In Flanders Fields” is probably 
the best-known poem in the collection. 


*** 


DWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON’S appeal to 
me lies in the simplicity with which he reveals an 
amazing psychology. There is a beauty in his description 
and a matter-of-factness in his dialogue which throws a 


LIFE and Letters 





medieval haze over my mind, until I wonder if I can be 
reading about the Virginia coast or a “faéry land for- 
lorn.” In “Roman Bartholow,” Mr. Robinson’s new tale 
in blank verse (Macmillan), two men discuss the inmost 
recesses of the soul in language which might easily be 
overheard in the Union Club. It seems a strange thing for 
Gabriella, whom you have been picturing as a later edi- 
tion of Melisande, to burst forth with 

“I like the man who said that all who talk 

Through breakfast should have poison in their coffee,” 
and the mention of trains and cheques in surroundings 
which have been striking you as Maxfield Parrishy brings 
you up a bit. This combination of reality and romance 
is fascinating, and “Roman Bartholow,” glamourous as to 
atmosphere and rapid as to narrative, is a good contribu- 
tion to the literature of the eternal triangle. 

** * 


“But, as a scrivener ih the market-place, 
I sit and write for lovers, him or her, 
Making a song to match each lover’s case—” 


O sings Richard Le Gallienne, after Strato, at the be- 

ginning of his new book, “A Jongleur Strayed” (Dou- 
bleday, Page), which is sub-titled, “Verses on Love and 
Other Matters Sacred and Profane.” It has always seemed 
to me that love is the poet’s proper dish. Nature is all ver) 
well as subject matter, and so are the ramifications of the 
spirit. But love is much better. And any song written for 
a special lover will fit them all. There is, I am afraid, 
something universal about love, in spite of the fact that 
it always seems to be a private monopoly. You will like 
Mr. Le Gallienne’s verses. They have a quality which 
some of our insurgent lyrists would do well to study. 

x * * 


*“TINDERS,” by John V. A. Weaver (Knopf), con- 
sists of more poems in American, a language whicl 
the well-known, if anonymous, man in the street can 
understand. Mr. Weaver is sentimental. Love, flowers, the 
spring—all these work wonders in his spirit, in spite oi 
the fact that he would have you understand that nothing 
takes him in. He has an amazing facility for getting 
emotion down on paper. 
“I wisht to Heaven them college-boys would quit 
Wearin’ them felt flat-hats! Oh, it’s like a knife 
Was cuttin’ me, just to see like them.” 
It’s difficult to set such a passage over against “Paradise 
Lost,” but I’m sure you get the idea. Mr. Weaver is the 
Fannie Hurst of our native poetry. 
Diana Warwick. 


LIFE Recommends 


Correspondence of James Fenimore Cooper (Yali 
University Press). 

The Adventure of Living, by J. St. Loe Strachey (Put- 
nam). 

On a Chinese Screen, by W. Somerset Maugham (Dor- 
an). 

An Honest Man and Other Stories, by Katherine Ful- 
lerton Gerould (Scribner). 
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THE SILENT 


2a, 


LICE DUER MILLER recent- 
ly observed that the trouble with 
the silent drama is this: 

The people who go to the movies 
don’t criticize them—whereas the 
people who criticize the movies don't 
go to them. 

Here, in one short sentence, is ex- 
pressed a truth which has occupied 
a great deal of valuable space (see 
advertising rates) in Lire. I have 
tried to say that same thing many 
times and have used many super- 
fluous words in the effort. 

However, Mrs. Miller has saved 
me from further verbosity, and to 
her goes a vote of thanks from the 
readers of LiFe. 


HE movies need criticism, be- 

cause they deserve it. In their 
present state, with a few glowing ex- 
ceptions, they are undeniably low. 
But this isn’t because the movies, as 
such, are a low form of art. It is 
because they are so highly profitable. 
When a producer knows that he can 
create something which will reach 
hundreds of millions of people, he 
is not inclined to concentrate on a 
select few. 

As a result, the select few feel 
that they are neglected. They boycott 
the movies, and they band themselves 
together in choirs and chant hymns 
of hate against this art which is 
served up in tin cans. 

Nevertheless, the movies remain. 
Their power increases. Just at pres- 
ent, film theatres in every country 
of the earth are playing to capacity, 
and the movie studios are working 
night and day to satisfy the exorbi- 
tant demand. And, great grief! how 
the money rolls in! 

HAT, in that case, is to be 
done about it? 

Intelligent people, and people who 
fondly consider themselves to be in- 
telligent, are spurning the movies. 
They believe that all photoplays are 
typified in an example like “Why 
Girls Leave Home”; they believe 
that Hollywood is a den of iniquity, 


God Save the Screen! 


where wealthy gutter-snipes are per- 
mitted to expend their enormous sal- 
aries on bootleg liquor, cocaine and 
riotous living; they believe that all 
those who make, support or patronize 
the movies are irretrievable low- 
brows. 

If this condition of ignorance is 
fostered, the fate of the silent 
drama will remain in the hands of 
Merton Gill; and everyone knows 
that Merton is eminently satisfied 
with the movies as they are. 

Which means that they will become 
steadily worse. 





HE outlook, however, is not 
quite so dismal as it seems. 

A determined minority is now in 
evidence, and its membership is in- 
creasing steadily. It is composed of 
the same sort of people who started 
the much-laughed-at “Little Theatre 
Movement.” They are the torch- 
bearers of the movies—and for all 
their apparent unpracticality and 
foolish altruism, they are sincere. 
And what is considerably more to the 
point, they have the right idea. 

The object of their various efforts 
is this: 

To establish, wherever possible, a 
non-commercial theatre, which will 
be devoted to the development of 
those artisti possibilities that the 
motion pictures unquestionably pos- 
Sess. 

This, to the ear of the hard-boiled 
professional, may sound silly. But 
the thing has been done before, as 
anyone who has watched the progress 
of the drama in New York will tes- 
tify. The Washington Square Play- 
ers, the Provincetown Players and 
the Theatre Guild looked foolish and 
arty when they were first started. 
But to-day the commercial managers 
are eagerly exploiting the play- 
wrights, actors and scene designers 
who were originally discovered by 
these amateurish, independent organi- 
zations. 

The same thing can be done in the 
movies, in much the same way; and 
if the determined minority of torch- 





bearers will stick persistently to their 
ideals, the thing will be done. 


HEY should not try to meddle 

in film production. That can 
be accomplished only by people who 
have served their terms of appren- 
ticeship in the movie studios, and 
who understand the intricacies of 
this painfully complex art. 

The big job at present is to edu- 
cate the potential audiences—the sel f- 
appointed intelligentsia who criticize 
the movies because, as Mrs. Mille: 
points out, they never go to see them 

They must be taught that the 
screen may provide vivid drama and 
beauty in its most plastic form, 
coupled with a realism that is im 
possible in any other medium. 

They must see how Douglas Fair 
banks reproduced the romance an 
the gorgeous pageantry of the mid 
die ages in “Robin Hood” ; they must 
see how Robert Flaherty realized the 
intense vitality of the Arctic in 
“Nanook of the North”; they must 
see how Rex Ingram recorded the 
cruel futility of war in “The Four 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse.” 

These are obvious examples. There 
are others, like “The Cabinet of Dr 
Caligari,” “Tillers of the Soil” and 
Robert Bruce’s “Wilderness Tales,” 
which are equally graphic proofs of 
the power of the camera; and above 
all, there are the comedies of Charlix 
Chaplin, Harold Lloyd and Bustet 
Keaton which have already come 
dangerously close to art. 


HEN intelligent people start 
to support the movies, and en- 
courage them, the producers will 
respond with better pictures. What 
is more, the silent drama will lose 
none of its present widespread ap- 
peal. The fans will follow wherever 
they are led. 
Merton Gill isn’t nearly so stupid 
as he looks. 
R. E. S. 


(Recent Developments will be 


found on page 27) 
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Enlarged from negative made with No. 1 Pocket Kodak, 
Series II, equipped with Kodak Anastigmat lens /.7.7. 





The sharp-cutting qualities of 
the Kodak Anastigmat lens result 
in negatives that yield splendid en- 
largements. 





Made with No. 1 Pocket Kodak, Series Il, Kodak Anastigmat 
lens f.7.7. Actual size. 


No. 1 Pocket KODAK, Series II 


with Kodak Anastigmat lens /.7.7 


This latest Kodak model gives negatives that ‘‘en- 
large up’’ beautifully and has several interesting features 
besides its famous lens. The self-erecting front throws 
the lens in position as the bed is dropped, and the focus 
is secured by merely turning the lens flange. The 
camera is autographic, of course, and has shutter speed 
controls of 1/25, 1/50 and 1/100 of a second as well 
as time and bulb actions. 


Pictures 24% x 3%. Price $20. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. The Kodak City 








= ‘an SCISSORS 


A young man with a pretty but 
notoriously flirtatious fiancée wrote to 
a supposed rival, “I’ve been told that 
you have been seen kissing my girl. 
Come to my office at 11 on Friday, I 
want to have this matter out.” The 
rival answered, “I’ve received a copy 
of your circular letter and will be 
present at the meeting.’ 

—Argonaut (San Francisco.) 


Travel Note 
It is said that most of Tokio’s crimi- 
nals belong to the intellectual classes. 
When in Tokio, therefore, beware of 
the stranger who begins to quote 
Homer to you.—Boston Transcript. 


A Love Sermon 
THE JeaLous Lover (passionately) : 
Lie to me if you wish, but swear that 
you have been true to me! Wite: 
—Le Rire (Paris). 


“Wuat’s good for a cold?” 
“Florida.” 
—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 





Husband: Frock’s a bit thin for a night 
like this—what? 
How do I look in it? 
’ Husband: Oh, pipping! 
Wife: Then it’s perfectly comfortable, 
thanks. 


—Reproduced from Punch (London) by 
arrangement with the proprietors. 


“Seventeen” 

A kind neighbor had offered Tom 
his dress suit for the youth’s first for- 
mal dance. On the night of the party 
Tom timidly rang the bell and was 
admitted to his benefactor’s presence. 

“Tom,” said the man, who remem 
bered his own boyhood days distinctly, 
“have you a white shirt and studs, too?” 

“No, sir,” blurted Tom; “to tell you 
the truth, I haven't anything but a 
bath !”—Washington Star. 


A Coming Family 

“Call on Mrs. Canberra Villa? My 
dear! Why, her husband goes to town 
by the 7:55!” 

“That’s where you're mistaken. He 
goes by the 8:30 now, and next year 
he’ll be going by the 9:15, my husband 
says—and then we'll simply have to call 
on her.”—Bulletin (Sydney). 


Modern Menu 
Waiter: What! Don’t you like the 
“daily special,” sir? It’s very good. 
Patron: It may well be, but y 
forget to mention for what particula: 
day it’s special. 


—Le Journal Amusant (Paris). 


“How did you ever get your husband 
to give up golf?” 
“I-played with him every day.” 
Jew York Sun 
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During a Rigid 
Observance of Lent 


Life 


should be read regularly 

as a relief from the strain. 
When dispensing with trivial and unim- 
portant things, LIFE becomes an essen- 
tial, the one bright spot in our existence. 
Send in a six months’ subscription, or, 
Obey That Impulse, and for a trial trip, 
avail yourself of our 


Special Offer 


Enclosed find One Dollar (Canadian $1.20, Foreign $1.40). 
Send Lire for the next ten weeks to 








Open only to new subscribers; no subscriptions renewed 
at this rate. 


LIFE, 598 Madison Avenue, New York 
One Year $5 Canadian $5.80 Foreign ioe 























“WY Worlee GD 


And She Wondered Why He Never Called Again 


She: When Father said he positively would not buy it for 
me, I just lay down on the floor and kicked and screamed 
until he finally gave in. 

















An Idyll of the Yosemite 


“ P! Up!” we cried; the dawn 
dew-diamonded 
Came singing down the valley 
cheerily ; 
'p! Up!” we cried, and took the 
path which led 
'p the dread wall of the Yosemite. 


vast sequoia and the sugar-pine 
vindled to scrub-oak and cleft- 
unting thorn, 
| so we came to Earth’s tremen- 
lous shrine, 
Capitan, triumphant in the 
morn, 


aw the stream from springs of 
Heaven flowing, 
isting itself to Earth with a glad 
ry; 

ar below, the water-mists were 
lowing ; 

, far below, we saw an eagle 
fly. 


aw the valley winding like a 
nake 

ree thousand dreadful feet be- 
ow us, sheer; 

threw banana-peels in Mirror 
Lake, 
nd empty bottles in the Maiden’s 


lear. M. B. 


\s It Will Be in 1943 


,OHIBITION orator in 1883: “Lo- 
ption for prohibition of the liq- 
traffic is a failure. We must have 
tate-wide prohibitory law, and 
n the state will be made bone- 


\nti-Saloon League in 1913: 
te Prohibition has failed because 
is shipped into dry territory 

the wet states. We must have 
mal Prohibition, so that the Fed- 
Government will make liquor 
ng impossible.” 

nest H. Cherrington, Secretary 

\Vorld League Against Alcohol- 

January 2nd, 1923: “It is prac- 
ically impossible to procure absolute 
bition for one nation without 
co-operation of the other 
ms.” 

emal II, Sultan of Turkey, Head 
Dry League of Nations, 1943: 
orld-wide Prohibition has failed 
use moisture and sunshine con- 

tinue to produce fruits and grains 
1 which alcoholic beverages can 
easily be made by anyone desiring 
them. We must have inter-plane- 
tary prohibition of all natural laws 
that grow materials from which al- 
cohol is derived.” W.G. 


_ THIS Weer’s Fasie: Once upon 
time there was a woman. 

















F Iti your glass with sparkling Clicquot. See 
the golden bubbles; get the ginger-laden fra- 
grance. And then—best of all— taste it. 

A friendly taste if ever there was one. Spicy, 
live, good. You'll like Clicquot Club Ginger 
Ale—everybody does. 

It’s a popular drink. It pleases all sorts of 
people at all sorts of times. They all like it. 

And you couldn’t have a purer drink. Cool 
water rising from deep springs, real Jamaica 
ginger, the finest fruit flavors and cane sugar— 
that’s what Clicquot’s made of. 

That’s why it can be blended so well—the 
happy blend which explains just why they all 
like it. 

There are other Clicquot Club beverages that are popular too— 


Clicquot Club Sarsaparilla, Birch Beer, and Root Beer. Try 
them all. You'll like every one 


THE CLICQUOT CLUB COMPANY, Millis, Mass., U. S. A. 


Ghocar ce 


VUrornounced Ydee Kp 


Ghote 


GINGER ALE 

















Ding! Dong! 


The silver chimes that tolled 

O’er the churchyard grim and old 

Sprung a flaw in the A-flat bell. 

Then up jumped the dead 

And unanimously said, 

“You ain’t done right by our knell.” 
—S. H. A., in New York World. 


Too Good to Lose 

The story is told that one of the 
examiners in a certain school was ac- 
costed by the athletic coach. 

“If you please, sir,” he began, “there 
are two splendid fellows on the foot- 
ball team—” 

“Now, stop,” said the professor 
severely; “if you want to ask me to 
pass these boys, who have flunked 
their examinations, just because they are 
good athletes, I refuse absolutely. 
There’s been—” 

“No, sir; no, sir,” hurriedly inter- 
rupted the petitioner. “It’s just the 
other way. ‘They're such brilliant stu- 
dents that I wanted to beg you to make 
them flunk, so that we could keep them 
for another year.” 

—Columbia (S.C.) State. 


In a Pinch, use ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


Off to the Sales 

A woman, evidently very hurried and 
flurried, got into an omnibus the other 
day, and she was hailed by a friend 
near the door. 

“Sit down,” said the friend, moving 
up a place. 

“Oh, really, dear, I can't,” said the 
flurried woman, “I haven't time. I am 
going to the station and I've only just 
time to catch the train.” 

—Weekly Telegraph (London). 


Couldn't Classify Her 
VILLAGE CLUBWOMAN: What sort of 
person is this newcomer, Mrs. Blank? 
Seconp Ditto: Well, we can't just 
make out whether she’s a nobody flying 
high or a somebody lying low. 
—Boston Transcript. 














NGiAD 


Ready-to-wear 


DRESS LININGS 


The modern dressmak- 
ing convenience. For 
new gowns or making 
over old ones, Distinc- 
tive and refined work- 
manship, Perfect fitting. 
Silk, Net, Nainsook and 
Messaline. All _ sizes. 
Long waists and Stylish 
Stouts. 50c to $1.25. 


THE C. & CONOVER CO. 


Manefacturers 
101 Franklin St., NewYork 
Made by the 
makers 0 
NAIA 


Oi 
SHIELDS 











Suedes, in Black, Nut Brown 
and Squirrel Grey; Patent 
Leather: Black Satin 
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Three Versions 


The wealth of colors and shades in 
our language is a never-ending source 
of wonder. Speaking of a young man 
who has lost his position, the old home 
paper says: “Mr. Jones has resigned 
his place with Smith Company to take 
a more lucrative position, which will 
be announced later.” His old boss says: 
“Mr. Jones was discharged for in- 
competency.” Mr. Jones himself says: 
“T got the gate ‘cause the general man- 
ager seen | was a comer and got 
jealous."—Kansas City Star. 


A Steady Worker 

FRIEND OF THE House (to little boy) : 
Tell me, little man, what is your sister's 
sweetheart ? 

LittLeE Man: I don’t understand. 

FRIEND OF THE House: Well, do you 
know what his occupation is? 

LittLE MAN: yes, sir. Kissing 
my sister. —Buen Humor (Madrid). 


Simulations 
“A man in your position must be 
able to keep his temper.” 
“Sometimes,” replied Senator Sor- 
ghum, “and at others he must pretend 
to be angry when he really isn't.” 
—Washington Star. 


THE Soviet Government has decided 
to publish nineteen volumes written by 
Lenin. What a country !—Punch. 
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Gitte 


Silver Brocade, with top, 
ramp bands and Louis 
heel of Silver Kid 


PEIESIIIITI Truitt er rete 


Often the Way 


“Yes,” said the gentleman who was 
showing a stranger about the great 
city, “our public library contains 10 
000 reference books.” 

“Must be helpful.” 

“Well, I don't know. I fear we refe 
to that fact more than we do to the 
books.” —Louisville Courier-Journal. 


A Higher Court 


“The dictionary,” stated the eminent 
lawyer solemnly, “disagrees with my) 
spelling of this word.” 

“In that case,” suggested the equal! 
eminent colleague, “take an appeal to 
the encyclopedia.” 

—Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph 





EUROPE 


Frank’s 
De Luxe Tours 


have no equal. The personal attention we ¢/\ 
each Tour guarantees your greatest comfo 
and pleasure. 

We are one of the oldest travel organization 
in the world. 48 years ——_ to the trave! 
ling public and permanent in Europe 
assure our guests many benefits. 

Moderate and De Luxe Tours. 
Write for Booklet with rates. 
Early reservations have many 


Frank Tourist Co. 
489 Sth Ave. New York 219 South 15th St., Philadelphia 














THE SILENT DRAMA 


Recent Developments 

Ww 

(The regular Silent Drama department 
will be found on page 22) 


Poor Men’s Wives. Preferred—The 
story of two shop girls who embark 
upon the turbulent seas of matrimony— 
simply but expressively told. 


The Dangerous Age. First National. 
—Lewis Stone does much to redeem a 
silly drama, but it is too much for him. 


Milady. American—A French ver- 
sion of “The Three Musketeers,” capa- 
bly acted and directed and beautifully 
set, but rather involved as to plot. 


The Pilgrim. First National._—Char- 
lie Chaplin as a crook who masquerades 
as a minister and is called upon to as- 
sume control of a church. It is terribly 
fur 

Peg o’ My Heart. Metro.—Laurette 
Taylor is incredibly young and beauti- 
ful in this excellent adaptation of her 
most famous play. 

Drums of Fate. Paramount—The 
sad tale of a girl who married an Afri- 
can explorer. It is but a slight varia- 
tion of the old travelling man stories 


Omar the Tentmaker. First Na- 
tiontl—Omar Khayyam _ contributes 
some film propaganda for the Light 
W and Beer movement. 











NE feels fresh as 

the morning after 
a brisk canter over 
the picturesque moun- 
tain trails of Hot 
Springs. Two famous 
golf courses — spark- 
ling sunshine, invig- 
Orating atmosphere. 
Celebrated thermal 
bath establishment. 


Fhe HOMESTEAD 


Hot Springs — a 














Gimme. Goldwyn.—Another story of 

















TIFFANY & GO. 


PEARLS JEWELRY SILVERWARE 


NOTED FOR QUALITY AND VARIETY 





MAIL INQUIRIES RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION 
FIFTH AVENUE & 37 STREET 
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young married life, written and di- 
rected by Rupert Hughes, and played, 
with rare skill, by Helené Chadwick. 

Second Fiddle. Hodkinson —Glenn 
Hunter, in a sort of “Tol’able David” 
role, proves that he can scrap with the 
best of them. 


Back Home and Broke. Paramount. 
—The likable Thomas Meighan col- 
laborates again with George Ade, and 
the result is thoroughly satisfactory. 


One Week of Love. Selsnick.—Stan- 
dard Plot No. 518, Series Q, about a 
society girl who is Jost in the wilder- 
ness and there meets her mate. Conway 
Tearle is good. 


Robin Hood United Artisis.— 
Douglas Fairbanks in a gorgeous page- 
ant of the merry days of old. 


The Beautifu! and Damned. //‘ar- 
ner—A pointless tale of the jazz age. 


For Review Next Week—Thv 
Christian,” “Java Head.” “The Voice 
from the Minaret,” “Nobody’s.Money,” 
“Fury” and “Driven.” 








THE HIRED MAN 


“Hector, do you dance the Tango?” 

“No sir, no indeed!” 

“See that you learn it immediately. 
Madam is spending six dollars every 
day for a dancing partner. You can re- 
place him with ¢ iderable ec y." 

—Le Journal Amusant (Paris). 
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Fo. érDrawing 


Careful, conscientious training by members 
of our faculty made this possible. Today, 
trained illustrators who draw pictures for 
magazines, newspapers, etc., both men and 
Wwomen— 


Earn $200 to $500 a month and more 


The present splendid opportunities in this 
field have never been excelled. Thousands of 
publishers buy millions of dollars worth of 
illustrations every year. Illustrating is the 
highest type of art. If you like to draw, let 
your talent make your fortune. Develop it. 
It takes practice, but so does anything worth 
while. Learning to illustrate is fascinating 
to anyone who likes to draw. 

The Federal Course is a proven Result Getter 
THE FEDERAL AUTHORS 


include such nationally known artists as Sid 
Smith, Neysa McMein, Fontaine Fox, Charles 
Livingston Bull, Clare Briggs and over fifty 
others. Exclusive, original lessons especially 
prepared by these famous artists are included 
in the Federal Home Study Course. 


SEND TODAY FOR 
“A ROAD TO BIGGER THINGS” 


Every young man and woman with a lik- 
ing for drawing should read this free book 
before deciding on their life’s work. It is 
illustrated and tells all about illustrating as 
a profession and about the famous artists 
who have helped build the Federal Course. 
It also shows remarkable work by Federal 
students. Just write your name, age 
and address on the margin, mail it to 
us and we will send you a copy of 
the book free. Do it right now while 
you're thinking about it. 


318 Federal School Bldg. 


Vantage 
Once I spoke with a learned man. 
Wisdom, he said, was when one 
began 
To hold joy carefully, 
Prayerfully, 
As the sun lingers 
Before its setting. 
As I think it over, I do not know. .. 
Joy is swift, and the hours go 
Speedily, 
Greedily. 
It could so easily slip through one’s 
fingers, 
And then...there’s regretting. 








Minneapolis, Minn. | 


LIFE 


And Thy Friends 


VERYBODY wonders’ why 

Millicent and I stand for Adolph 
Inkles. My friends charitably de- 
cide that it must be Millicent’s fault. 
Millicent’s friends put the blame on 
me. And our mutual friends? Well, 
you see, that’s just it. 

Theoretically, of course, when we 
married, my friends were to be Mil- 
licent’s friends, and Millicent’s 
friends were to be my friends. We 
talked all that out beforehand, and 
decided to be broad. But somehow 
it hasn’t seemed to work out. 

Take Kate Allenby, for instance. 
Now I've known Kate Allenby ever 
since I first inhabited long trousers, 
and she’s an awfully good sort. Yet 
for some unknowable reason, Milli- 
cent simply can’t see her at all. Of 
course she was polite, that time we 
had Kate to dinner. But that’s just 
it. She was so horribly polite! Yet 
I’ve never been able to get anything 
definite out of her. 

“Kate,” says Millicent, when I 
become especially pressing, 
Allenby, as I prefer to think of her, 
just—well, Alfred, she just simply 
isn't, that’s all. Of course she’s the 
sort to take a man in—” 

Now that kind of thing always 
makes me mad. As though I were a 
dog, or a tuck, or something, to be 
taken in or let out when anyone 
pleased ! 

“Millicent,” 


“or Miss 


I reply firmly, “you're 
dead wrong. There's absolutely 
nothing flirty about Kate. You 
think, just because she has_ red 
hair—” 

“Red?” sniffs Millicent. “Well, 
| don't know henna by now—” 

But I shan’t bore you with all 
that. You see how absolutely un- 
reasonable Millicent is. Poor, loyal 
old Kate. It isn’t as if she were like 
that frightful ass of a Fortescue, 





| ing the long winter evenings. 
| formation on gardening will be gained in the 
| time spent in reading its contents and lo oking 


| Plants, Bulbs, 
| Water Lilies and Aquatics, Small Fruits 


RITE ‘on your copy now and have the 
pleasure of planning your next gard ur 
Much valua in 


through the beautiful colored plates and hundreds 
of photo-engravings of Vegetables and Flowers, 
while - making your selections. 

This book is a sure guide to success in ‘“‘mak- 
ing things grow.’ An acknowledged authority on 
everything pertaining to gardening. 

It offers the best Vegetable and Flower 


| Seeds, Lawn Grass and Agricultural Sceds, 
| Garden Tools and Implements, Fertilizers, In. 


secticides, etc. Also lants of all kinds 
cluding the newest and best Roses, Dal 
Hardy Perennials, Garden and Green} 
Hardy Climbers, Hardy S|} 


Write teday for a copy, which will b 
mailed free if you mention this publication 


HENRY A. DREER 


714-16 Chestnut Street — Philadelphia, Pa. 


Millicent keeps trying to lug into our 
home, just because she knew him at 
dancing school! Not that I have 
anything definite against the fellow 
of course. But anyone who's as 
sheerly beautiful as he is, just can't 
be worth a darn. And the pitiful way 
Millicent falls for the stuff he har 
her— 

But as I started to explain ab 
Adolph Inkles. He’s an awful 
of course. There’s no denying that 
But you see, he’s the only person 
Millicent and I both knew before w: 
were married. G. R 


So Why All the Fuss? 
“ARE you aware of the fact,” sa 
the amateur dietitian, “that without 
vitamins in food people die?” 
“Well,” replied the amateur hu- 
morist, “it would appear that quite 
few of the world’s inhabitants must 
be getting them then. 
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" WHITING-ADAM 
BRUSHES 


VULCAN RUBBER CEMENTED 

The kind with perfect mechanical construction 
and highest gr.de bristles and badger hair. 

They never shed hairs, cannot come apart, and 
wear for many years. Perfectly sterilized. Put 
up and sold in swnitary individual packages. 
Infection cannot come from them. 

Send for Illustrated Literature 
JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO., Boston, U.S. A. 


Brush Manufacturers for Over 113 Years and the 
anual in the Worid 
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Sail and Motor 
BOATS 


Sturdy Craft at Moderate Prices 


B - ft Desi 
Our Boardman-Hoyt gn 
Five-meter netas Encahabout 
an 
Our Coupe Automobile Boat 
with Electric Self-starter 


Cape Cod Shipbuilding Corp. 
18 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Exhibitors at New York Show 


* Public health off- 
cers reco, ize 
invaluable aid of 


Formamine in 


’ . ¢ combating infec- 
Modern Methods ;. ms stor ‘ion 


— WILKINS arrived at a 








meeting of the Amalgamated ? Pha ie 
Association of Sawtucket Clam 
Diggers just as Milt Sperrins, presi- Especially m crowds . . 
dent and presiding officer, was fin- your throat needs this protection 
ishing a speech. 

Mr. Wilkins was one who favored disease isepidemic, protection. The throat is the 
his own ideas and usually opposed Ware warned against gateway to the entire system, 
those of others. He it was who had crowds. But wecannotescape and in it germs breed and de- 
insisted on the word “amalgamated from our usual business and velop with incredible quick- 
being included in- the name of the social contacts. So physicians ness to malignant vigor. 
association, because it sounded well, tom rege 
and when the members had objected Saad oak a Phe sap: eigen 
on the ground that they did not preventing infection. dato sdatiie ye 


know what it meant, had countered ‘ , +: 
by declaring that they had nothing on The germs of disease will ful, yet harmless = 
he G4 aot bnew wit it reach our throats no matter This mixed with the saliva 
nt. either, how carefullyweguardagainst penetrates into every fold, 
resident Sperrins spoke in con- them. But we can reduce to nook, and cranny of the throat, 
on. “If no member ain't got impotence the action of these checking germ growth, killing 
throat germs through the use germ life with scientific cer- 


n’ more to say regardin’ the ‘a: 
r, a motion’ll be in order to of Formamint, the germ-killing tainty. 


nt Sam Gardner to this here | throat tablet. Use Formamint when your 

r Physicians, everywhere, are _ throat feels irritated. Use it as 
Vhat office ye goin’ to app’int endorsingthismethodofthroat a protection—it’s the safe way. 
to?” Mr. Wilkins asked. 

“Head exitive,” the president re- 





To acquaint you with Formamint we will 

send a trial tube on receipt of 4 cents in 

_ stamps to defray the cost of mailing. 

Vhat’s that, an’ what's it fer?” Address The Bauer Chemical Company, 

Wilkins queried further. s28 West 18h Street, New York, N.Y. 

e president answered pityingly: 

he movin’ pictures, the baseball 

ues an’ the theatre managers all 

has head exitives. This here Clam 

Diggers’ Association has been dis- 

cussin’ the subjec’, an’ wantin’ to GERM-KILLING THROAT TABLETS 
keep up to date, hev about decided Formamine is our Trademark—It identifes our product 

to lev one, too.” 

















(Continued on page 30) 


t Hl Ghe 
Albemarle Park 
Asheville, N.C, 


: A “perfectly charming” En- 
lish Inn, in the glorious 
and of the Sky. Southern 
hospitality, perfect service, 
concentrated comfort. Open 
all year. 
Perfect Golf in a Perfect Climate 


Write for Booklet “L’’ 








Purchaser of Ready-cut House: This is all very well, but I had no 
idea that it was so doggone portable! 














ww danger signal— | 
tender and bleedinggums | 


EALTHY teeth cannot live in 
diseased tissue, Gums tainted 
with Pyorrhea are dangerously dis- 
eased. For not only are the teeth 
affected, but Pyorrhea germs —_ 


into the body, lower its vitality 
cause many ills. 

Pyorrhea begins with tender and 
bleeding gums. Then the gums re- 
cede, the teeth decay, loosen and 
fall out, or must be extracted to rid 
the system of the poisonous 
that breed in pockets about 

Four out of five le over 
forty have this disease. t you 
neednothaveit. Visit your dentist 
often for teeth and gum inspec- 
tion. And keep Pyorrhea away 
by using Forhan’s For the Gums. 

Forhan’s For the Gums will 
prevent Pyorrhea—or check its 
progress — if used in time 
used consistently. Ordinary 
dentifrices cannot do this. For- 
han’s keeps the gums hard and 
healthy, the teeth white and 
clean. If you have tender or 
bleeding gums, start using it 
today. If gum-shrinkage has 
already set in, use Forhan’s 
according to directions, and 
consult a dentist immedi- 
ately for special treatment. 

35c and 60c tubes in 
U.S. and Canada. 
Formulas of 
R. J. Forhan, D. D. 8, / 
FORHAN go 
New Yor 
Forhan’s, Ltd, 


|e eat- bake 


FOR THE GUMS 








Famous Ones 


One horse town. 
One way street. 
One night stand. 
One man band. 
One step. 

One flight up. 
One dollar down. 
One horse chaise. 
One man top. 
One A. M. 





SureRelief 


FOR INDIGESTION 


‘ 


6 BELL-ANS 
Hot water 
Sure Relief 


S2ELL-ANS 


25¢ ano 75¢ PACKAGES EVERYWHERE 
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Modern Methods 
(Continued from page 29) 


“What’s he do?” 

“Rep’sents us; decides matters of 
policy; arbutrates—hez full charge 
of things.” 

“D’ye pay him fer it?” 

“Suttinly.” 

This called for mental digestion, 
and at its end Lem Wilkins shot 
another question at the president. “Is 
this here Sam Gardner the guy that 
keeps the soft-drink stand ?” 

“Yep.” 

“What’s he know about clams an’ 
clam diggin’ ?” 

The president’s pity for Mr. Wil- 
kins’ ignorance changed to scorn. 
“Know about it!” he snorted. “What 
does a judge know about baseball, 
or a Wash’n’ton politician know 
about movin’ pictures, or a playwrit- 
in’ feller know about business? 
That’s the whole p’int of the thing. 
We're puttin’ this here soft-drink 
guy in this here exitive office just 
because he don’t know nothin’ about 
it.” 

Mr. Wilkins’ chagrin at his lack 
of appreciation of the spirit of the 
times led him to acrimonious pro- 
test, and immediately after his exit 
in disgust the soft-drink guy was ap- 
pointed head executive of the clam 
diggers, by a unanimous vote. 

For two weeks none of the mem- 
bers saw Mr. Wilkins, but at the 
end of that time he appeared on what 
is poetically known as the strand, 
where Mr. Sperrins was engaged 
professionally. The latter looked up 
from his digging, and the splendor 
of Mr. Wilkins’ raiment moved him 
to curiosity that dispelled his ran- 
cor. 

“Hello, Lem,” he ventured. “Ain’t 
seen ye’ ’round.” 

“Nope.” 

“Ain't ye diggin’ no more?” 

“Nope.” 

“Ye look pretty swell. What sort 
o’ job ye got?” 

“Head Exitive of the Amalgamat- 
ed Association of Sawtucket Soft 
Drink Dealers,” said Mr. Wilkins. 

B. M. 


The Headliner 


“How is Reginald Niceboy pro- 
gressing with his stage career ?” 

“I understand he has made quite 
a hit as a male impersonator.” 


Ir there is always a fly in the oint- 
ment, remember what an awful lot 
of ointment there is around the one 
small fly. 


Aspirin 


Say “Bayer” and Insist! 


Unless you see the name “Bayer” on 
package or on tablets you are not get- 
ting the genuine Bayer product prescribed 
by physicians over twenty-two years and 
proved safe by millions for 


Colds 
Toothache 
Earache 
Neuralgia 


Headache 
Lumbago 
Rheumatism 
Pain, Pai: 


i “Bayer Tablets of Aspirin” 
only. ach unbroken package contains 
proper directions. Handy boxes of 
twelve tablets cost few cents. Druggists 
also sell bottles of 24 and 100. Aspirin 
is the trademark of Bayer Manufacture 
of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid. 





Barter 


I woutp not sell my dreaming 
For silver or for gold. 

Soon tarnished is gold’s gleaming 
And silver’s light is cold. 


And would I sell my dreaming 
For one mad, glorious night 

Beyond the world’s redeeming? 
I would not—but I might! 











MADISON AVE., 43rd TO 44th STREETS 
NEW YORK 





Tea in the Palm Room 


Dancing 
in the Supper Room 
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TRAOE “PK REG U.S PAT OPP. 
THE 


ORIGINAL 
WIDE 


GARTER 


Socks look 
Best with 
Low Shoes 
hen they are held evenly on both 
without wrinkling, by the 

/. 2-Grip” Garter. No hooks 
ijustments, no right or left 
other with—they’re both 

t.’ The very ultimate in 
comfort and convenience. 
for the name E. Z. on the 
No other kind is or can 

xe the E 

$1 everywhere, in singlegrip 

r and adjustable styles), the “E. 


Z rip’, and the E. Z. Sport Garter. 
Als Z. Wide Suspenders $1. 


Made solely by the Thos. P. 
Taylor Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


0: itors of the Wide-Web Idea. 
oe htt Z/ TOBACCO 
wOCtOK”’”” = poucH 


Easy To Fill 


“RE’S a real tobacco pouch. Patent 
losing device prevents tobacco spilling 


THE '&.z. 2-GRIP" 














ut into pocket. Opens easy, closes tight. 
Handiest, most practical pouch 
you ever laid eyeson. LOCK TITE 
keeps tobacco right. Genuine 
suede leather, $1.25; goatskin, 
$1.50; velvet calf, buck, pigskin 
or pin seal, $3. 
Sold at cigar, 
drug and leather 
$ stores. 
If dealer 
cannot sup- 
ply we will 
. send on 
a or 2m receipt of 
Rubver Lined te price. 


Made and Fully Guaranteed by 








The F. S. MILLS CO., Inc., Gloversville, N. Y. 
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. M. A., A. C. M. Azoy 


Edw. W. Barnard 
Blanche Bayrd 
Robert C. Benchley 
Nellie Bristow 
George K. Denny 
Fairfax Downey 
Weed Dickinson 
Walter Prichard Eaton 
Corey H. Ford 
Whidden Graham 
Arthur Guiterman 
Richard B. Glaenzer 
LaTouche Hancock 
Henry W. Hanemann 
Alfred Harding 
Frederick M. Harris 
Don Herold 
McCready Huston 
Stoddard King 
Baird Leonard 
Tracy H. Lewis 
Max Lief 

J. R. McCarthy 
James K. McGuinness 
Leo A. Marsh 
Edward S. Martin 
Bennet Musson 
James N. Milne 
Barrie Payne 

Ruth Pennypacker 
Zahrah E. Preble 
Gardner Rea 

Agnes Repplier 
Nate Salsbury 
(Baron Ireland) 
Clinton Scollard 
Charles G. Shaw 
Robert E. Sherwood 
Corinne R. Swain 
Sara Teasdale 
Foster Ware 
William L. West 
W. W. Whitelock 














An Easy Way to 


Remove Dandruff 


If you want plenty of thick, beautiful, 
glossy, silky hair, do by all means get rid 
of dandruff, for it will starve your hair 
and ruin it if you don’t. 

The best way to get rid of dandruff is to 
dissolve it. To do this, just apply a little 
Liqui! Arvon at night before retiring; use 
enough to moisten the scalp, and rub it in 

y with the finger tips. 
norning, most, if not all, of your 
ff will be gone, and three or four 
applications should completely re- 
very si trace of it. 

‘ou will find, too, that all itching of the 
scalp will stop, and your hair will look and 
feel a hundred times better. You can get 
Liquid Arvon at any ~~ store. A four- 
ounce bottle is usually all that is needed. 

The R. L. Watkins Co., Cleveland, Obie. 








a me, do you know what Tellium 
is eee 


No? 


Can you tell me what 


Uranium is? ...You can’t tell me that 


either? 
t’ 


en let me give you a final 
uestion for 


to make good on. 
Urani 


and Tellium?” 


ans-Géne (Paris). 











He smokes 
a meerschaum pipe 
fifty years old 


Packed with Edgeworth he 
-thinks no other pipe can 
compare with it 


We have run on the case of three 
generations of pipe smokers preferring 
the meerschaum pipe to all other pipes. 
Not only that, but all three generations 
smoked the same meerschaum pipe (in 
turn, may we be allowed to add). 

For further details 
we refer directly to 
the present owner of 
the ancient pipe. 

“Dear Sirs,” he 
wrote us, “I have a 
meerschaum pipe 
originally purchased 
and smoked by my 
grandfather. When 

he died, he 
willed it to my 
father, who 
smoked it 
continually 
throughout Lis 
lifetime. 
“When the 
pipe came to 
me, I was a lit- 
tle dubious 
about accepting the family responsibility 
of keeping up the tradition. I tried 
several brands of tobacco in the pipe 
and they all made me sick. Then 
someone suggested Edgeworth. 

“From that day to this I have smoked 
no other tobacco—no other pipe. 

“Give me the old family meerschaum 
and a little blue can of Edgeworth and 
I can get all the enjoyment out of 
smoking there is any time of day or 
night. 

“Perhaps I’m prejudiced, but that’s 
the way I feel about pipe smoking. And 
that’s the way I intend to feel as long 
as you continue to make Edgeworth.” 

Well, we can reassure our corres- 
pondent on that point, for we intend to 
go on making Edgeworth just as long 
as there are smokers who would give 
up smoking if they couldn't get Edge- 
worth. 

And we intend to go on making 
friends for Edgeworth by sending out 
more free samples. 

So if you haven’t tried Edgeworth, 
send us your name and address and we 
will immediately forward to you gener- 
ous helpings of both Edgeworth Plug 
Slice and Ready-Rubbed. 

For the free samples, address Larus 
& Brother Company, 63 South 21st 
Street, Richmond, Va. If you will also 
include the name and address of your 
tobacco dealer, it will make it easier 
for you to get Edgeworth regularly if 
you should like it. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If 
your jobber cannot supply you with 
Edgeworth, Larus & Brother Company 
will gladly send you prepaid by parcel 
post a one- or two-dozen carton of any 
size of Edgeworth Plug Slice or Ready- 
Rubbed for the same price you would 
pay the jobber. 











Every Day in Every Way 
We re Getting Better and Better! 


























Do you ever feel sleepy late at 
night? 

Do cards ever bore you? 

Do you ever enjoy playing cards? 
Do you ever feel hungry after go- 
ing without food for a day? 

Do you ever feel a loss of appetite 
after a heavy dinner? 


Do you ever see strange lights be- 
fore the eyes if you run into an 
open door head-on? 

Do you ever feel that Life is a 
pretty serious proposition? 


Cheer up, 


--[t isn't! 


Week by week, you hear ‘em speak 
that LIFE gets funnier and fun- 
nier. Perhaps you don't think this 
issue is such a scream, but that’s 
to give you more contrast with 
next week's, and from then on. 
Crank up your auto-suggestion, 
and take it on a 10 weeks joy ride. 
Concentrate on the Coupon in the 
corner, and Thursday by Thurs- 
day your personality will derive 
the benefit. 


Obey that 


Subconscious impulse! 


Clip the 


Coupon 


















































“Coue, Coue, oh frabjous day,” 
He cooed in his joy. 
—Old Song. 





LIFE, 598 Madison Ave., New York City. 


DeAR Doctor:-| feel that my sense of humor needs a 
little less sense and a little more humor. Here is a 
dollar for a 10 weeks’ Trial Cure (Canadian, $1.20; 
Foreign, $1.40). Yours hopefully, 











One Year, $5.00. (Canadian, $5.80; Foreign, $6.60.) 














The Studier of Mankind 


“ HE proper study of mankind,” 

remarked Peck one afternoon, 
apropos, as usual, of no lead at all, 
“is impossible. None of us is con- 
stant. We are all things to all men 
—as full of facets as an intricately 
cut diamond.” 

I yawned. 

“Take me,” went on Peck expan- 
sively. “Now the me you know, for 
instance, is a totally different me 
from the one Yellowby knows. And 
why ?” 

“His luck?” I suggested. 

“Simply because you and Yellow- 
by are different,” went on Peck, un- 
heeding, “J am different. When | 
am with Yellowby I am in the pres- 
ence of an incurable romantic. From 
sheer perversity, I become caustic— 
bitter—misogamistic. And as a re- 
sult, if Yellowby alone were to judge, 


» 
the world would know me as a con- Is your skin 


firmed skeptic and woman-hater.” 

“6 . ° ° 7 . - 

And just what is it about me,” ll t ~ 
I demanded, “that calls forth your especia y Sensl 1 \ e « 
interminable monologues ?” 

“But,” continued Peck ruthlessly, 
“is that the true me? The rest of my % -— 
friends would deny it instantly. Yet Wind, dust, exposure: do they continually irritate 

ae ‘ > ‘te 
to what end? To the end that each and roughen it! 
one might set up a different me in You can correct this extreme sensitiveness. By 
its place; no two alike, and no one giving your skin the special treatment it needs, you 
the real me. Do you get what I’m can overcome its tendency to become painful, irri- 
driving at?” tated, on the least occasion. 

“Absolutely,” I admitted, “and Use this special treatment for a very sensitive skin: 
what’s more, you're right. I never 
vawn with anyone ret ”» But j —— night before retiring, dip a soft washcloth in 
ie : ee cise. . u m warm water and hold it to your face. Then make a 
spite of myself I was becoming in- warm water lather of Woodbury’s Facial Soap and dip 
terested: your cloth up and down in it until the cloth is “fluffy” 

“And this simple fact,” went on with the soft white lather. Rub this lathered cloth gently 
. over your skin until the pores are thoroughly cleansed. 


Then rinse, first with warm, then with clear cool water, 
and dry carefully. 





Is your skin especially hard to take care of? 


Get a cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap today—in the 
booklet around each cake you will find special treat- 
ments for each different type of skin. The same 
qualities that give Woodbury’s its beneficial effect 
in overcoming common skin troubles make it ideal 
for regular toilet use. A 25-cent cake lasts a month 
or six weeks, The Andrew Jergens Co., Cincinnati, 
New York, and Perth, Ontario. 





Peck, as though quoting from memo- 
ry, “once admitted—as admitted it 
must be—will go far toward explain- 
ing a _ hitherto incomprehensible 
thing, namely: why people with real 
brains often insist upon marrying 
morons.” 

“Peck,” I cried admiringly, “there's 
no doubt about it, you’ve got some- 
thing there! How did you come to 
think of it?” 

“Well, to tell the truth,” murmured “Yes gentlemen, despite the little 


Peck faintly, “the idea’s my wife's.” differences of birth, education ? and 
v9 fortune, all men are equal. 


G. R. —Le Journal Amusant (Paris). 
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McCallum 


—— 


ex Callum | 


Silk Hos ery / 


Notice particularly the ex- 
quisitesheernessof McCallum 
Numbers 195, 199 and 200 
—in black, white and the 
season's favored hues. 


> pV > 
Me(allum Sheer Stockings 
The quality which distinguishes McCallum from all other 
hosiery shows more than ever in the way McCallum sheer 
stockings aremade. See the greysand the newalmond shades. 


Sheer Stockings $3.75and $5.00,in black and the newtones. 


McCALLUM HOSIERY COMPANY, Northampton, Massachusetts 


SILK 
HOSIERY 


A booklet tllustratin 
McCallum Silk Hosier 
is sent free on request. 


“You Just Know She Wears Them 


wh 


NNIM Siro4vannin 








